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La philosophie de M. Sully Prudhomme. Par Camille Hemon. Paris: 
Alcan, 1907. Pp. 464. Price, 7 fr. 50. 
M. Sully Prudhomme is one of the most famous authors of France, but 
outside of France, although we have heard his name often, we are not very 
familiar with his literary significance. Here is a book that will help us. 
Camille Hemon, professor at the Lyceum and High School at Nantes, has 
undertaken the task of presenting to us in a voluminous book a summary of 
Sully Prudhomme, as man, poet, author, and philosopher, which is furnished 
with a preface by M. Sully Prudhomme himself. We will here limit ourselves 
in briefly noting down the main events of M. Prudhomme's life. His real 
name is Rene-Francois-Armand Prudhomme. He was born at Paris, March 
16, 1839. When he began to write he adopted the name "Sully" as a kind 
of author's pseudonym, and he chose it because it had been a nickname of his 
father in his childhood. In his second year he lost his father who had been 
a business man. His mother, who was very delicate, did not exercise a great 
influence upon him, nor did his uncle who was in charge of his education, 
putting him at an early age into a boarding school where he seriously realized 
his homeless condition. He completed his studies at the Lyceum Bonaparte, 
to-day called Condorcet. Though he distinguished himself mainly in belles 
lettres, he chose, the sciences as his specialty, and prepared himself for an 
examination to attend the Polytechnic. He took his bachelor's degree in the 
sciences in 1857, and took a special course in mathematics, when a disease 
of the eyes modified his plans and interfered with his scientific studies. He 
had to give up the Polytechic, but his good scientific education laid the basis 
for a habit of exact methods and a taste for abstraction. When he now for 
the second time turned to belles letres, he passed his examination as bachelor 
of letters at Paris in 1858. At that time he passed through a short but very 
intense crisis of religious faith. In his mother's family circle he became 
enthusiastic for the dogmas and moral ideas of Catholicism, but his fervor 
did not last long. Having returned to Paris, he took up philosophy, studied 
the works of Strauss and other religious critics, which produced in him the 
sad sentiment of despair which is echoed in his sonnets entitled "Doubt." 
Soon afterward he was engaged in commercial correspondence in the factories 
at Creusot, where he remained about 18 months. The year 1859 marks the 
beginning of his poetic and especially also of his philosophical career. In his 
leisure hours he began to translate the first canto of De Natura Rerum of 
Lucretius, which he accompanied with a preface and a discussion which plainly 
manifest the influence of German philosophy on him, especially that of Kant. 
Having returned to Paris he took up the study of jurisprudence, and estab- 
lished himself at the same time as a clerk in a legal establishment in 1861. 
He found it as little to his advantage to continue in this career as in his 
industrial work. He continued to make verses and sometimes spent nights 
at them. He communicated them first in a society of students of which he 
was a member (it was called Conference La Bruyere) and from which 
sprang many well-known authors and remarkable statesmen. He inherited 
a little fortune which came at a very opportune time at this moment of his 
life, for it rendered his pen independent and gave him a solid foundation for 
his life. His first work in verse entitled "Stanzas and Poems" appeared in 
1865. 
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Between 1868 and 1878 appeared several books of his entitled Solitude, 
The Impressions of the War, France, The Revolt of the Flowers, Diverse 
Poems, The Destinies, and The Zenith. He felt more than any other the 
terrible year of 1870. He himself entered as a volunteer in the mobile guard 
which defended Paris during the siege, although his age of 30 would have 
permitted him to serve in the less exposed national guard. The national 
misfortune stirred his heart deeply, and the result of it was the grand poems 
entitled "Justice" and "The Zenith." Among his philosophical works we have 
to mention one entitled "Expression in the Fine Arts," which is praised for 
its scientific exactness so as to equal scientifically the essays of Helmholtz 
and Chevreul. Another philosophical book of his is entitled "What do I 
Know? An Inquiry into Consciousness," and another scientific work is 
entitled "The Origin of Terrestrial Life." In 1897 he published his "Poetic 
Testament" and his "Problem of Final Causes." In 1905 he wrote an essay 
on "True Religion According to Pascal," and three sociological studies, "The 
History of the Social State," "The Credit of Science" and "On National and 
International Lines." His last works are "Fundamental Definitions of the 
Most General and the Most Abstract Ideas" and his "Psychology of Free 
Will." An important work of social philosophy La Possession de Yhomme 
par Vhomme is at present in preparation. 



The Mind and the Brain. By Alfred Binet. (International Scientific Series, 
Vol. LXXXIX.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

This is an authorized translation of the author's L'ame et le corps, and is 
edited by Mr. F. Legge. It is a contribution to a "problem" that will exercise 
the wit of man until he is better advised than he has as yet proved himself 
to be. Has the connection between mind and mind: indeed the connection 
between one period of the consciousness of a single mind and the next con- 
joining period of the same ever yet been masterfully made plain? Had that 
been done, might it not turn out that the "problem" to which this work is de- 
voted would be perfectly solved by supposing a community of nature more or 
less between mind and what we take to be not-mind? Are there no "facts" 
to support such a supposition? 

In perusing such contributions as this book; indeed, in perusing most of 
the contributions to psychology, one is continually prompted to recall the 



verses, 



"Viewing all things unremittingly, 
In disconnection dull and spiritless." 



If mind is anything, it is continuous and not discrete. A "state" of con- 
sciousness is a fiction, and a misleading one at that. There is nothing what- 
ever static about consciousness. It is a continuous flow of sensibility. For 
divers uses, we insert into this continuous flow a variety of distinctions and 
boundaries, just as the geometer inserts into continuous space his distinctions 
and boundaries. Such distinctions while not arbitrary are yet artificial and are 
liable to become traps for the unwary. 

How is one "idea" connected with another? If we take the idea as a 
single discrete entity the "problem" is of course insoluble just as is the "prob- 



